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rather than by an examination of their arguments. We are given 
this choice : rely on authority, and believe in orthodox Christianity, 
or rely on reason, and accept scientific materialism. But, surely, 
we should be given some ground for identifying the rationalistic 
spirit, which is defined as that which relies on reason alone in the 
ascertainment of truth, with the scientific spirit (in the narrower 
sense). The result of this identification is that no place is left for 
idealism, which does not rest on the authority of tradition. It is 
hastily brushed aside as unscientific, though why it should be re- 
jected by those who wish to reach truth by reasoning is left unex- 
plained : for the unsupported reiteration of the statement that the 
struggles of philosophic systems have left no abiding result cannot 
be called argument. The chapter on rationalism and philosophy 
is, in fact, the least satisfactory of the book : it is, e.g., impossible 
to accept this account of Hegel on p. 117 : " The foundation prin- 
ciple in his system is the identity of the idea of being and the idea 
of nothing. Both are forms of the combining idea of becoming, 
and every thought is a poise between two contradictories. Thus 
the laws of thought are also the laws of being. Logic is meta- 
physics. ..." Certainly the accounts of most philosophic sys- 
tems are more intelligible than this; but nowhere is idealism 
brought to a definite issue with materialism, so that we might 
judge of the latter's claim to supersede the former : the antithesis 
emphasized is only that between science and revealed religion. 
For this reason, the open-minded reader will probably gain no 
convictions, nor will the idealist be shaken ; though the previously 
convinced "rationalist" may feel a thrill of satisfaction on reading 
the presentment of his views in so triumphant a light. There is, 
at any rate, no fear of losing hold of the main point among the 
intricacies of argument, for the book is clearly written. 

M. Fletcher. 
Girton College, Cambridge. 

Christian Institutions. By Alexander V. G. Allen, D.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Episcopal School in 
Cambridge. New York, 1897. Pp. xxii, 577. 

A work on Christian institutions from so well-known a writer as 
Dr. Allen demands notice in this Journal, both because it touches 
at many points the history of practical ethics, and because religious 
institutions are an integral part of the social structure in which 
ethical life finds its expression. The present work first took shape 
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in a series of Lowell Lectures which the author delivered some 
five years ago. Possibly the reader will feel that in some places 
the lecture-style is too evident in the book as it is completed. The 
field, so we read in the preface, is a very large one, and the author 
feels justified in making such a selection of topics as will best illus- 
trate his conception of the growth of Christianity. His special 
aim, we are told further, is to present different institutions "with 
reference to their mutual relationships." Of the three divisions of 
the work, the discussion of the organization of the church occupies 
half the volume, while the remainder is nearly equally divided be- 
tween the treatment of the development of doctrine and that of 
Christian worship. 

Under the heading of church organization, the author treats of 
the rise of the episcopate and of the papacy. The reader will be 
impressed by the clearness and candor with which the earlier history 
of these institutions is traced through the documents of the first 
Christian centuries. The discussions of Lightfoot and of Hatch 
are corrected in many d'etails. Dr. Allen's conclusion is that the 
local church in the Apostolic age had three classes of officers, — pres- 
byters, deacons, and bishops (usually the latter from the board of 
presbyters). " These titles, bishop and presbyter, stood from the 
first for distinct functions, and while they may seem to be used in- 
terchangeably, the distinction always existed beneath the apparent 
identity. . . . Moral instruction and guidance of the young were 
the function of the presbyter ; superintendence of the worship, the 
care of the funds, and the responsibility for the poor were the 
sphere of the bishop, in which he was assisted by the deacons" 
(pp. 85-86). No less interesting is the account of the conflict of 
monasticism with the episcopate (Chapter IX.), and of the rise of 
the papacy (Chapter XL). 

The second division, on the Catholic creeds and the develop- 
ment of doctrine, is on a smaller scale, since the same topic is 
treated by Dr. Fisher in a separate volume of this series. At many 
points Dr. Allen finds some contact between the development of 
the creeds and that of other Christian institutions ; one does not, 
however, find a close unity between this section and those which 
precede and follow it. 

The third division, on Christian worship, treats of a more difficult 
as well as a more interesting topic. Chapter I., entitled Baptism, 
after a few words on the rite of baptism, discusses the attitude of the 
church towards ethical questions. That so little attention should be 
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paid to baptism itself is strange indeed. The discussion of the cate- 
chumenate, of the mediaeval system of discipline with its indulgences 
and its purgatory, and of the ethical influence of the doctrine of 
justification by faith, has very much to interest the ethical student. 
Chapter II. treats of principles that effected the cultus. Instead of 
tracing to the religious environment of the early church the influ- 
ences by which cultus was transformed in the first four centuries, 
Dr. Allen holds that the changes in Christianity were the product 
of the same forces which were at work on the remnants of heathen- 
ism in the Graeco-Roman world ; and he holds further that these 
forces were primarily philosophical. 'Beginning with Plato the old 
nature religion had been undermined and man had been set over 
against nature as the lord of nature. The influence of this world- 
wide movement is found in Gnosticism and in Manicheism. But 
there was a philosophical reaction from this position, which finally 
took shape in Neoplatonism. This reaction is responsible for the 
revival of nature-worships, and for a corresponding change in 
Christian ritual. Such generalizations are very attractive to many 
readers, but I cannot think that the history of seven centuries can 
be satisfactorily stated in this brief formula. And granted that 
the formula is correct, much more may be done to make clear the 
manner of its application. This is well illustrated in the case of 
the concluding chapter. The different stages in the development 
of the Lord's Supper are clearly described so as to bring out its 
characteristic forms in successive periods as well as in different 
localities. Still, the reader of Hatch and of Anrichs will feel that 
much more might be said about the concrete influences at work in 
the modification of this ritual in the first four centuries. 

Arthur Fairbanks. 
Yale University. 

The Sacred Books of the Old and New Testaments. A 
New English Translation, with Explanatory Notes and Pictorial 
Illustrations. Prepared by Eminent Biblical Scholars of Europe 
and America, and Edited with the assistance of Horace Howard 
Furness. By Paul Haupt, Professor in Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1898. Part VII., 
Judges, by G. F. Moore, D.D., Professor in Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, pp. 99 ; Part X., Isaiah, by T. K. Cheyne, M.A., 
D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at 
Oxford, etc., pp. 215. Part XIV., Psalms, by J. Wellhausen, 



